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NOTES ON GREEK PAPYRI. 


ESSRS. Grenfell and Hunt, after bringing out the first 
volume of the Oxyrynchus Papyri, immediately set to 
work on opening some more of the boxes containing the 
treasures that they brought back eighteen months ago from 
Behnesa. The process of carefully unfolding and mounting 
each fragile leaf of papyrus is scarcely less laborious than the 
actual task of decipherment. They have now progressed so 
far as to be able to form a provisional estimate of the contents 
of their second volume, which will be issued to subscribers to 
the Greco-Roman Branch for 1898-99. 

In the first place, they have decided to group the non-literary 
papyri together chronologically, and to devote this volume to 
documents of the first century A. D. To these will be pre- 
fixed, as before, a selection of theological and literary pieces, 
of which we may now give readers of 47b/ia some anticipation. 

The department of theology will include some third century 
fragments of St. John’s Gospel, written in parallel columns 
with another work, also of St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, and of an Apocryphal Gospel, possibly that according 
to the Egyptians. 

Among the additions to classical literature, the chief places 
are claimed by a considerable portion of an unknown play by 
Menander, identified from a passage in it which is ascribed to 
that author by Clement of Alexandria; and bya good-sized 
papyrus containing on the secto a treatise on metre, and on the 
verso elaborate Scholia on the Twenty-first Book of the //ad. 
There are also fragments of a lost epic poem, another comedy, 
a historical work, orations, etc. 
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Expert classical authors will be represented by early pieces 
of (amongst others) Euripides, Thucydides, Plato, Xenophon, 
and Demosthenes. Of Homer there is a tolerably large roll, 
containing nearly 300 lines’ of the Fifth Book of the //iad, 
written on the verso of an important document concerning pro- 
ceedings before a prefect, which presents many difficulties of 
decipherment. 

Meanwhile, the Committee of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
have decided that Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt shall go out 
again to Egypt this coming winter on another expedition for 
papyri. The scene will probably be in the Fayyum, which 
has yielded almost all the Greek papyri known except those of 
Oxyrhynchus, at a spot familiar to Mr. Grenfell from his 
travels in that region three years ago. 

The second volume of the British Museum Catalogue of 
Greek papyri, which was delayed on account of the publication 
of Bacchylides, will be issued immediately. Like all the recent 
editions of papyri in the British Museum, it is edited by Mr. 
F. G. Kenyon, the author of the annual chapter on Greco- 
Roman Egypt in the Archeological Report of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. This volume contains descriptions of about 
400 papyri, and complete texts of 262 with introductions, notes, 
and indices; while fac-similes of 132 of them (nearly all pre- 
cisely dated),will appear in aseparate atlas. The texts are entire- 
ly non-literary, the literary ones with a few exceptions having 
already been published elsewhere ; and nearly all of them be- 
long tothe Roman period. They are of the same general type 
as the Berlin papyri already published, many of the papyri in 
both collections having originally come from the same find, at 
and about Dimeh in the Fayyum. The most novel among 
them are perhaps some long rolls relating to the census and 
poll-tax, and the status of the privileged classes known as 
Katoikoi, and the correspondence of a Roman military officer, 
named Alennzus, in the middle of the fourth century. The 
fac-similes provide a fairly continous series of dated docu- 
ments of the Roman period, with a few from the Ptolemaic 
age, and one fine Byzantine deed, containing a unique example 
of an emphyteusts, or perpetual lease; a form of conveyance 
which supplied the Germans with a precedent for their secret 
acquisition of territory in China. 

We welcome an American recruit to the small band of 
editors of Greek papyri, in the person of Mr. E. T. Goodspeed 
of Chicago, who has recently published in the American 
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Journal of Philology, a mathematical fragment now preserved 
in the Field Columbian Museum. It contains examples of prob- 
lems in the mensuration of land, showing the methods followed 
by the government surveyors, which resulted in the registers 
of land for purposes of taxation. Similar documents are found 
in the British Museum collection. This one, which is named 
the Azer Papyrus, appears from the fac-simile that accompanies 
Mr. Goodspeed’s article to belong to about the middle of the 
first century A. D. 

The study of Greek papygi has advanced by such rapid 
strides that it already demands an organ of its own. This was 
advocated at the German Congress of Philologists held last 
autumn at Dresden, in an address by Prof. Wilcken of Breslau, 
who may be regarded as the foremost authority on the subject. 
He then recommended theestablishment of a special periodical, 
to serve as the common medium for the publication of texts 
and of articles bearing on such texts, and also to keep a record 
of similar publications elsewhere. This proposal was so warm- 
ly taken up that the issue of an Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung 
is now assured for the beginning of 1899, under the editor 
ship of Prof. Wilchen himself, and with the co-operation of 
nearly all the principal students of papyri on the Continent 
and in England. 

J. S. Corron. 


THE HITTITES AND THEIR LANGUAGE. 


Tue HITTITES AND THEIR LANGUAGE. Bv Pror. C. R. Conner, Lt. Cot. 
R. E., LL. D., D. C. L., M. R. A, S. 


Within the past few years the subject of the race, language, 
history, and art of the Hittites, has awakened a great deal of 
interest. There has already sprung up quite an extended litera- 
ture upon the subject. In 1784 appeared Dr. Wright’s 7he 
Empire of the Hittites (second edition in 1886), a work which 
gathered the known opinions regarding the Hittites, and en- 
deavored to rectify sacred history by giving the Hittites their 
proper place in secular history. Dr. Wright published in his 
work twenty-seven fac-similes of the Hamath stones, five in 
number, which were the most important monuments of this class 
that have yet been discovered. 

This work enabled Professor Sayce, as well as other scholars, 
to make a thorough study of the Hittite inscriptions. Pro- 
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fessor Sayce has published a number of articles on the subject 
in English reviews and in the Proceeding of the Society of 
Biblical Archzology, and he has done more with his ready pen, 
and his thorough knowledge of comparative philology, than 
any one else to popularize the theory which identifies the 
Kheta with those ideographs. His work regarding the de- 
cipherment is often only tentative, and often does not appear 
to be well founded, but his methods are eminently suggestive. 

Rev. Hyde Clarke has studied the Hittite ideographs, and 
through their phonetic renderings endeavors to establish a 
similarity with the language of Peru and elsewhere in America. 

In 1891 appeared the work of Professor Campbell, in two 
large volumes, to which he devoted some fifteen years, and 
reasoning from philology to race, he claims to intrepret the 
Hittite ideographs without any difficulty, and he gives numer- 
ous translations of the same. But for some reason or other, 
the Englishand German scholars absolutely ignore his work and 
it is never even mentioned. We can only call attention to the 
work in this field of such scholars as Pinches, Tompkins, 
Ramsay, Ball, Taylor, Halevy, and others, all of whom have 
written on the subject. Professor Jensen’s work is known to 
our readers (see August Bistia). Some of the best scholars 
are becoming convinced that he is on the right track, and that 
the Hittite ideographs are undoubtedly connected with old 
Armenian is also regarded as an established fact. While Jen- 
sen identifies the language with the Aryan, Halevy makes it 
Semitic, although in very numerous cases the hundreds of 
Hittite names on Assyrian, and Egyptian records refuse to 
yield Hebrew roots. Dr. Peiser favors the comparison of 
Hittite and Turkish, and this is in line with what Lt. Col. Con- 
der had previously indicated. 

In 1887 Lt. Col. Conder published a little book entitled 
Altaic Hieroglyphics, in which he claimed that the Akkadian 
language, through the Cypriote syllabary, may become a key 
to the Hittite hieroglyphs. This idea Conder claims 
to be original with himself. The late George Smith was the 
first to surmise, and finally to establish, that the Cypriote 
characters, some sixty in number, were remnants of an older 
syllabary, or rather the survival of an extremely ancient mode 
of picture-writing, retained side by side with the Phoenician. 
Since Conder’s first work on the subject, many new 
Hittite inscriptions have been published by Puchstein. 
Ramsay and Hogarth, and the publication of the Tell Loh and 
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Tell Amarna texts has cast much additional light on the sub- 
ject, so that now scholars have plenty of material for a 
thorough study of the language. Lt. Col. Conder has given a 
good many years to the study of the Hittite language, but he 
has started out with wrong premises, and therefore his con- 
clusions are necessarily wrong. His theory has a plausible 
basis, but his comparative philology will not be accepted by 
scholars, as it is founded upon unscientific methods. 

Lt. Col. Conder considers that the four great hieroglyphic 
systems—Egyptian, Cuneiform, Hittite, and Chinese sprang 
from rude picture-writings, probably first known in Asia, and 
which may have been the one common original of them all. 
About seventy emblems may be considered original, and ap- 
pear in two or more of the historic systems, some twenty being 
common to all thefour. They are divided into four groups: 
first, animal forms; secondly, limbs; thirdly, material ob- 
objects and animals; and fourthly, human inventions. The 
Hittite, Egyptian and Cuneiform agree in the notation of 
numbers, strokes representing units, while hoops stand for 
tens. The four systems, however, developed independently at 
different centers, and soon became very popular and distinct, 
through invention of new emblems or new combinations, and 
according to the requisites of languages of very different 
character. The Hittite symbols do not exceed about 160 in all; 
but the Egyptian possesses 400, the Babylonian in later times 
distinguished 550, and the Chinese now have 24,235 signs 

The Hittite script is written from right to left and left to 
right, the letters in the second line being reversed. As the 
Hittite emblems, as far as known do not exceed 160 in all, in- 
cluding compounds, it is probable that a syllabary was used, 
and it is because the Hittite was considered merely as a 
picture writing, that so little progress has heretofore been 
made in the decipherment of the language. From the sixth 
century down to the fourth they were using in Cyprus a 
syllabary of fifty-four signs. It was recognized that the 
emblems of this Cypriote syllabary were in many cases the 
same found in Hittite, and though some of the comparisons 
seem to have been incorrect, others, like the syllables md, 
ne, ka, ti, etc., were indisputable, 

This syllabary could not well be Semitic, because it fails to 
distinguish the special sounds on which Semitic sounds lay 
Stress. It might, however, easily be Mongol, since it would 
suffice for the sounds of a Mongol dialet. The Cypriote 
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syllabary does not distinguish g from 4, or¢ from d, or m 
from v, nor is the distinction very clear between / and 
r, or between sand z, and these indefinite sounds are equal- 
ly indefinite in Summerian and Akkadian speech. The Mongol 
origin of the syllabary is thus indicated by the pécularity of its 
sounds. 

As only sixty of the one hundred and sixty sounds have been 
identified, a further step had to be taken, namely, to show 
from internal evidence of form and sound, that the Cypriote 
emblems were originated by a people speaking a Mongol 
language. 

Guided by various considerations, it was necessary then to 
look to Mongol speech for the clue, especially because mono- 
syllabic words are commonly found in this class of language, 
and are uncommon in Semitic tongues, and not usual in Aryan 
languages. A language which was contemporary with the 
sounds of which, however, survive still in great measure in 
pure Turkish, the structure of which is pure Mongol. 

The connection between Hittite and linear Babylonian was 
suspected by George Smith, and since the latter script is better 
known, it is evident that the two systems are closely con- 
nected While they are not identical it is evident that they are 
branches of the original script, developing independently to 
the north and south of Mesopotamia. 

Lt. Col. Conder therefore, after ten years’ work, endeavors to 
show, that by language and physical type, the Hittites were a 
Mongol tribe, who were finally scattered in the seventh cen- 
tury B.C. Secondly, that the peculiar script of Syria and Asia 
Minor is intimately connected with that of the Summerians in 
Chaldea. Thirdly, that the language is clearly Mongol, and 
not Aryanor Semitic. Fourthly, that the historical references 
point to the age of the first Kassite kings of Babylon, between 
2250 and 2000 B. C., and that this agrees with the Archaic 
character of the script, and of the accompanying sculptures. 

Lt. Col. Conder brings forward his arguments in a very lucid 
and convincing manner, and his parallels between Hittite em- 
blems and Cypriote characters is on a plausible basis, but we 
have little confidence in his comparisons with Akkadian or 
Summerian. It is very doubtful if scholars will still consider 
with Conder, that the Hittite is a Turanian language, after the 
remarkable discoveries of Jensen, who considers the Hittite 
an Aryan language, and who has the support of Hommel and 
others. 
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Lt. Col. Conder’s work is very valuable, however, for its 
sixteen plates of inscriptions, which comprise nearly all that are 
published. The contents of this book are: I, Early History; 
II, The Egyptian Conquests in Syria; III, The Assyrian Con- 
quests in Syria; IV, The Races of Western Asia; V, Mongol 
Gods and Beliefs; VI, Mongol Hieroglyphics. One hundred 
and seventy pages are devoted to the appendices, which com- 
prise chapters on chronology, the Akkadian language, the 
Hittite syllabary, origin of the alphabet, the Hittite texts, 
the Hittite vocubulary, and notes on deities and myths. 

In order that our readers may see the difficulty in translating 
the Hittite symbols we give these versions of the first Hamath 
inscription : 

Conder—“ With homage expressed to the lord through whose 
might I smite—my king whom I serve, may he live, Zomomelu, 
being king of all, so I who am his countryman inscribe.” 

Campbell—* The lord of lords, I am the bar of the gate of 
authority, the emperor of all Syria. I bring an offering to gain 
protection for the king of kings, an altar of sacrifice.” 

Jensen—“T am the great, the mighty king of the Hittites, 
the servant of the goddess, the king of this city, the mighty, the 
great one among the kings,” etc. (New York, Dodd, Mead & 
Co., 12mo, 312 pages. Price $2.50. 


-M. AMELINEAU’S STORY OF HIS FIND AT 
ABYDOS IN EGYPT. 


E. Amélineau, the French Egyptologist who has an- 

e nounced recently the discovery of the tomb of Osiris at 

Abydos, in Egypt, has sent to the Journal Egyptien the fol- 
lowing account of his find :— 

“Everybody who has had a little education, or has read a 
little, knows, or has at least heard of, the legend of Osiris. 
The benovelent god, benignant and charming, to whom is 
generally attributed the progress of civilization in the Nile 
Valley, who taught his contemporaries how to cultivate the 
earth, to enjoy the rural pleasures, to charm their leisures and 
to forget their fatigues with the help of simple and touching 
songs, has been considered up to the present time more as a 
creation of the imagination than as a real, mortal being. The 


part which in the succession of centuries the religious tradi- 
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tion of humanity made him play some ten thousand years ago, 
was not calculated to increase the belief in his reality. But 


hereafter it will be difficult to doubt that Osiris, Isis, his sister- 
wife, and Horus, their son, lived in reality, and played at least 
partially the parts with which legends and traditions have 
credited them. 

“The Egyptian texts speak very often of Osiris’s tomb, which 
is designated under the name of ‘staircase of the great god.’ 
They add that the high officials that lived a short time after 
that epoch desired greatly to be buried near Osiris, who had 


preceded them in life and in death. I discovered on the first of 
January of this year this famous staircase, and the next day I 
struck a monument which cannot leave any doubt as to the 
destination of the tomb which my excavations brought to 
light. 

‘ Two years ago I had already begun a very important work, 
if we consider only the number of cubic meters of sand re- 
moved, and my diggings on one side had stopped at a point 


three or four meters from a large tomb. During my previous 
excavation I had found a great number of traces of Osiris 
worship, but they could be explained by the general devotion 
that people of Abydos as well as other parts of Egypt had for 
the god of the dead, who was also called sometimes ‘the Uni- 
versal Lord,’ because men are all submitted to death’s law. 
During the whole of last year my time was devoted to works 
which I did not expect would last so long, and it was only this 
year that I was able to resume what was left uncompleted. 
“The hill under which was hidden Osiris’s tomb is about 180 
meters in length by 160 meters in width, and is here and there 
seven or eight meters high. It was composed of millions upon 
milliofs of small jars and earthen vases, also some large ones 
mixed up with sand and a few rare pieces of stone. From 
the first days of the excavations, in December last, pieces of 
pottery of all shapes, entire or broken, were found, bearing 
inscriptions written in hieroglyphic or hieratic signs. Large 
numbers of pieces mentioned the name of Osiris and were due 
to the priests, while a smaller number of pieces bore the name 
of Amon-Ra._ A few of these inscriptions mention the house 
of Osiris. Among Egyptians a term generally used to desig- 
nate tombs was ‘eternal houses.’ These discoveries impressed 
me so strongly that as far back as December 2, I recorded in 
the diary which I keep of my excavations the belief that I was 


going to come across Osiris’s tomb. If my discoveries had 
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only related to general worship, I would not have found the 
double (Ka) name of King Menes among the débris ; I would 
not have found that the worship of the dead buried under the 
hill had lasted until the end of the Egyptian empire. In spite 
of all these proofs I lacked yet the details given in the 
Egyptian texts. 

“The tomb was in shape a large rectangle, and on the four 
sides of it were series of tombs which would number about 200. 
Moreover, the necropolis, known in the country under 
the name of Om-el-Gaab-el-Gharby, contained the 
sepulchers of persons of very high rank, among them 
kings, the steles of which I discovered two years ago. So this 
first point was settled. On January 1 appeared this fortunate 
staircase mentioned by the texts. The next day I discovered 
a unique monument, It was a granite monolith in the shape 
of a bed decorated with the head and legs of a lion. On this 
bed was lying a mummy bearing what is known as the white 
crown, holding in his hands, which came out of the case, a 


flagellum and a pastoral cane. Near the head were two hawks, 
and two more were at the feet. The dead was designated by 
the inscription: ‘Osiris the Good being.’ The hawks were 
labelled, ‘ Horus, avenger of his father,’ and the goddess Isis 
is also designated by her name. 

“ This monument is 1.70 meters in length and about a meter 
in width and height. The tomb itself has the shape of a dwell- 
ing, with a court yard in front. It contained fourteen rooms, 
and the staircase five rooms to the north, five to the south and 
four to the east. The western face wasopen. The two ex- 
tremities, south and north, were closed by a wall on the east 
side. The tomb was about 13 meters in length, 12 meters in 
width, and % meterin depth. There were evidences of fire in 
it. I found at the bottom of the rooms indisputable proof of 
the work of spoliators. This fact of the tomb having been 
destroyed by fire has rendered sterile a great part of my labor. 
This to be lamented, and the case is hopeless, for what is lost is 
lost forever. 

“It is not without a deep emotion on my part that this holy 
sepulcher of Egypt was brought to light by my workmen, who 
did not even suspect the importance of the discovery. The 
emotion I felt at the thought that I was touching soil sacred 
for thousands of generations was rendered more intense when 
I considered that my discovery came just in time to prove that 


what had been called my theories, my theses, were not pure, 
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unsupported theories and sensational theses, but unquestiona- 
bly realities proved by fact. Such are in a nutshell the main 
points of my discoveries.” 


The Journal Egyptien, in printing M. Amélineau’s letter, 
makes these comments : — 

“We give the facts such as they are stated by M. Amélineau. 
We must remember that Mariette spent much time and money 


at Abydos in his researches for the tomb of Osiris. The discov- 
ery of M. Amélineau, astonishing as it may appear, is a 
possibility and in accordance with the records of all the ancient 
authors and the belief of most Egyptologists, unless this tomb 
is proved after more complete investigations of the epigraphic 
documents exhumed to be a sanctuary erected ata later date to 
Osiris. If it is the tomb of Osiris, it must be still more archaic 
than the tomb of Negadah discovered last year by Mr. J. A. 
Morgan, and also much older in style than all the tombs ex- 
plored so far by Mr. Amélineau himself at Abydos. On these 


points more details are needed.” 


PAPYRI FROM BEHNESA. 


Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt are busily engaged in deciphering 
the large amount of papyri brought by them from Behnesa. 


How strange is the story which these papyri have to tell as 
sheet after sheet is slowly deciphered. Gathered from be- 
neath the drifting sands of the Libyan desert, they are all that 
remain to record the life of one of the wealthiest Christian 
cities of Egypt in Graeco-Roman times. The sand-dunes of 
Behnesa, in Middle Egypt, and on the borders of the papyrus- 
bearing Fayoum, where this mass of records was found, mark 
the site of the ancient city of Oxyrhynchus, the city of the 
“Fish Worshippers,” once the centre of a great diocese, con- 
taining convents, monasteries and many churches. There are 


no ruins on the site, and all the work achieved by Messrs. 
Grenfell and Hunt, on behalf of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
had to be carried out in the open desert and in the face of 
blinding sandstorms. 


As we turn over the fragments which cover a period extend- 
ing from the second to the sixth century of our era we seem to 


have the whole of the busy life of this once flourishing city set 
before us, not only the religious and intellectual life, but all 
the minutest details of society, the complaints of the grumblers 
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and the sweet cooings of the lovers. Although but a provin- 
cial town, there must have been a cultured and intellectual set 
among the inhabitants as early as the second century, for 
among the fragments we find portions of the writings of most 
of the best known classical writers, including Homer, Herod- 
otus, Sophocles, Plato, and the orations of Demosthenes. The 


gem of the classical remains is a hitherto unknown poem of the 


Lesbian poetess, the “Burning Sappho” of Byron. It is a 
sweet, pathetic appeal to her brother Charaxus, the lover of 
the notorious Rhodopis, to make up the quarrels which had so 
long separated them. The ecclesiastical literature, of course, 
is extensive, the most important being a very early copy of a 
portion of the Gospel of Matthew—probably the earliest. 

It is not those religious or classical fragments that possess 
that human interest, which is the charm of archeology. Little 
pieces of paper, often torn and badly written, and with defect- 


ive spelling, often have a tale of much interest to tell; and of 
these torn scraps there are many. Of society letters there are 
several. Four lines of writing record an invitation to dinner: 
‘‘Chzremon requests your company to dinner, at the table of 
the Lord Serapis. in the Sepapzeum to-morrow, the 15th, at 9 
o'clock.” Several of such invitations have been found which 
show that 9 o’clock was the fashionable Greco-Roman dinner 
hour. The dinner referred to was, no doubt, a festival of 


Serapis—the favorite Greco-Roman god, as is shown by 


another beautifully written letter: “Greeting, my dear Serenia, 
from Pet-osiris. Be sure, dear, to come on the 2oth for the 
birthday festival of the god (Serapis); and let me know 
whether you are coming by boat or donkey, that we may meet 
you accordingly.” Substitute train for the last mentioned and 
it would be suitable for the nineteenth century. In another 
feminine letter written by a country friend we have the usual 
string of commissions. “A piece of violet stuff is to be 
matched for a tunic; small chesses are wanted for the festival, 
and an obol’s worth of cake for ‘my little nephew.’” As a 
present the writer sends flowers (?) andapples. There is some- 
thing very much of the modern society air in the following 
letter, although of the time of the second century. A lady 
writes to her friend to say she has pledged “caskets of sandal- 
wood, another of onyx, a white veil with a real purple border, 
armlets, a statue of Aphrodite,” and other objects, and asks her 
friend to redeem them. ‘The rate of interest is 4 per cent per 


month, a most exorbitant charge, but as the debt was in all 
probability a gambling one the money must be obtained, 
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Of still greater interest to the citizen of the present progres- 
sive age are the municipal documents. The documents relat- 
ing to the sale of the taxes record the fact that although 
the annual farming had twice been held no one would come 
forward to buy on account of former losses. The accounts of 
the city police are very interesting but dry. Very curious are 
the reports of the municipal doctor, who had been sent by the 
governor to hold an inquest on a man who hanged himself, 
and at another time on a girl who was injured by the fall of a 
house and cut abont the hips and legs. The payment to the 
carpenters for the repairs and decoration of Shepherds-st., has 
much of the air of a modern county council missive, 
In conclusion, as we turn over this bundle of old letters, we 
once more recall the old saying, ever true, “there is nothing 
new under the sun.” 





STRIKES UNDER THE PHARAOHS, 


HE deciphering of an Egyptian papyrus in the Museum 
of Turin, shows how the old proverb that there is nothing 


new under the sun, applies to strikes as to many other things. 

This papyrus, which is a sort of journal or day-book of the 
superintendant of the Thebes necropolis, furnishes curious de- 
tails of a workman’s riot or trade dispute, which occurred in 
the ancient city in the reign of Ramses III. 

The workmen’s quarter sent a deputation to the keeper of 
the books and to several priests of the necropolis during the 
strike. The speaker of the deputation is reported as having 
said : — 

“ Behold, we are face to face with famine. We have neither 
nourishment, nor oil, nor vestments; we have no fish; we 
have no vegetables. We have already sent a petition to our 
sovereign lord, the Pharaoh, praying him to give us these 
things, and now we address the governor, in order that he 
might give us the wherewithal to live.” 

This event took place on the first day of the month Tibi (equal 
to our December 27), and from the facts gathered from the 
interesting document it would appear that the men had struck 
work about two months previously. Some weeks after this they 
were in full revolt. Three times they emerged from their 
quarters, notwithstanding the walls that surrounded them and 
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the gates that shut them in. “We will not return,” cried they 
to the police sent in pursuit of them. “Go tell you chief what 
we tell you. It is famine which speaks by our mouths.” 

“To argue with them was useless ; there was great agita- 
tion,” writes the superintendant in his day-book. “I gave 
them the strongest answer I could imagine, but their words 
were true and came from their hearts.” 

They were quieted by the distribution of half rations, but ten 
days later they were up again. Kohus, the leader of the band, 
pressed his companions to provide for themselves. “Let us 
fall,” said he, “upon the stores of provisions and let the gover- 
nor’s men go and tell him what we have done.” This was the 
advice of their agitator. It would appear that his counsel 
was acted upon as soon as it was given. They forcibly entered 
the inclosure, but not the fortress, where the provisions were 
kept. The keeper of the stores, Amen Nextu, gave them 
something and continued to induce them to return to their 
quarters. Eleven days later their movements began again. 
The commander of Thebes, passing by, found them seated on 
the ground holding a meeting behind the temple of Seti, at 
the northern end of the necropolis. Immediately they began 
to shout out: “Famine! Famine!” 

The commander then gave an order for fifty measures of 
wheat in the name of Pharaoh, ‘‘ who has sworn an oath,” said 
he, ‘that vou will have food again.” Most likely Pharaoh never 
heard of the event, and never received the petition addressed 
to him acouple of months previously. Kohus, above referred 
to, was evidently the leader of the strikers, much as we have 
labor leaders now, and the man of the hour while the agita- 
tion lasted. 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


In the interval between the Quarterly Statements I can give 
no news of the work of Dr. Bliss at Tell-es-Safi (Gath) because 
his hands are so full while at work in the fields that it is diffi- 
cult for him to write his reports, and it would be wrong to ask 
for private or semi-official letters. Indeed the reports sent 
from the field work to the Quarterly, although intensely 
interesting, are necessarly inadequate to give a full 
account of what is done, so that, after the expiration of a 
firman, some weeks or even months are required by the ex- 
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plorer to prepare the volume which is his final and satisfactory 
account of his work. There is a great value in the Quarterly 
reports, however, for they enable students at home to make 
researches by means of which the ultimate result is made 
more definite and exhaustive. These excavations in the 
Philistine country bring up at once questions in regard to them, 
and especially in regard to the men of great stature which the 
home student must consider in conjunction with the excavator. 

Of course we know that the Philistines gave their name to 
the land, for Palestina is only a form of Philistia. The word 
Pelesheth, which is understood to mean the land of “strang- 
ers,” is the basis, and this is variously rendered. Thus Exodus 
XV. 14, has “ Palestina,” and it is “ Palestina” in Isaiah XIV. 
29 and 31, but Joel III. 4, we have “ Palestine,” andin “ Psalm 
CX 8, -txxxvu. 4, and cvi. 9g, it is “Philistia.” The re- 
visors have very properly used “ Philistia” in these cases, as 
the form “ Palistinia” is due to the Seventy and the Vulgate. 

From this we may conclude something as to the strength of 
the Philistines who seemed to Isrzl in Egypt and on the way 
out of it to be the masters of the promised land so that they 
called it Philistia. The origin of this people is an open ques- 
tion, but it is plain from Genesis xx1. 34, that they entered the 
lands before Abraham, and it is noticeable that Isrzl had no 
pronounced victory over them until David's time, while I be- 
lieve they do not disappear until the time of the Maccabees. 
There are towns of great antiquity, occupied for centuries 
continuously by one people, and here our spades are at work, 
and the work will be thoroughly done under the control of an 
experienced excavator. 

The great achievement of Gen. Sir Herbert H. Kitchener in 
leading his army of British and native troops though the desert 
in mid-summer to the capture of Khartoum shows the same 
qualities which as a young man he displayed in the service of 
our Fund. He was at first subordinate to Col. Conder, but af- 
terward had sole charge of the survey of Galilee. No book 
from his pen is on our list, but he made reports which appeared 
in the statements of the years 1875 to 1878, and he is an 
authority on Galilee. The introduction thus given him to 
Oriental scenes was followed by service in Cyprus and then in 
Africa. 

In noting the receipts forwarded through the past quarter I 
am happy to acknowledge the very great service rendered to 
our cause by Dr. F. J. Bliss during his brief visit to this 
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country. His lectures in Cambridge, Hartford, New Haven, 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and elsewhere, gave informa- 
tion in important centres and developed general interest, but 
he also collected and turned over tothe fund some five hundred 
dollars asthe proceeds of leetures, donations, and new sub- 
scriptions. If he can work with a skill, efficiency and 
self-sacrifice in the Holy Land like those qualities he displayed 
in America, all will surely go well, and no one can doubt that 
his capacity to serve the good cause is increasing as the years 
go by. 

It has been interesting during the war with Spain to notice 
the intense interest felt on our side in the Holy Land. The 
Jews adopted a prayer in our behalf and repeated it at the 
Nailing Place in Jerusalem. The reason of this is of course 
the suffering of that nation at the hands of the Spanish. For 
the same reason, that is, on account of the expulsion of the 
Moors from Spain, the Mohammedans were all on our side. I 
have a letter from an official of that faith in Jerusalem begging 
for war news, saying that they could get none there, and ex- 
pressing the fear that we might be beaten because the priests 
of the Roman Catholic Church declared that we were against 
Christianity. I took care that he should have trustworthy ex- 
tracts from papers and also wrote frequently. The Jerusalem 
friend now writes : 

“T was glad to hear from you all the news, only I am sorry 
your soldiers are suffering from fever. We have heard that 
Spain asked for peace. I am sure that she took the wisest 
action. Most of the people here thought that America would 
not be able to conquer Spain as the latter is trained more, but 
I never thought that.” 

He also says that all the hotels are engaged for the time of 
Emperor William’s visit and “carriage roads made to every- 
where.” 


The following contributions have been gratefully received 
since last report :— 


Alexandria Theol. Seminary, $2.50 Davis, Miss Grace T., . $2.50 
Bentley, John Esq., . . 15.00 Dudley, C. B., Esq., . . 5.00 
Blackwell, Miss F. W., . 5.00 Eames, Wilberforce, Esq., 2.50 
Blakeslee, Rev. F.D., D. D., 2.50 Gilman, Pres. D.C., LL. D., 5.00 
Boies, H. M., Esq.,_. . 10.00 Goodrich, Prof. F. S., ‘ 2.50 
Carter, Rev. James, . 4 2.50 Gultman, Rev. A., D. D., 2.50 
Clarke, Miss L. Freeman, . 5.00 Hyde, C. M., Esq., ‘ - 100,00 
Congregational Library, Boston,2.50 Jessup, M. K., Esq., . 2.50 
Crawford, J. P., Esq., : 5.00 Keith, C. P., Esq., : . 5.00 
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Lake Erie College, : $5.00 Sweetser, George. D., Esq., $2.50 
Long Island Hist. Society, 2.50 Walker, Prof. D. A., ‘ 2.50 
Maitland, Alex, Esq., - 10,00 Webster, D. L., Esq., ‘ 5.00 
McKean, F. G., U. S. Navy, 5.00 Werren, Rev.J.E.,  . r 2.50 
Nies, Rev. J. B., Ph.D. . 5.00 Williams, Rev. R. P., P 5.00 
Perry, John H., Esq., , 2.50 *Wood, Frank, Esq.,_ . ; 5.00 
Reed, Rev. James, ; 2.50 Worcester, Rev. W.L., . 10.00 
Schauffler, Rev. A. F., D. D., 15.00 Wright, Rev. H. W., . 2.50 
Shepherd,G.R.,M.D.,_ . 5.00 Wright, MissM.A., . : 2.50 
Slade, Miss A. L., R ‘ 5.00 Wood, Mrs. Frank, ;: ; 5.00 
Stevenson, Miss E. W., ‘ 10.00 Zimmerman, Rev. J., D. D., 
Stokes, Mrs. O. E. P., ; 20.00 


Tueopore F. Wricurt, 
Hon. Secretary for the United States. 


42 Quincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


BOOK REVIEW. 


The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Part I. Edited with Translations 
and Notes by Bernard P. Grenfell, M. A., and Arthur S. Hunt, 
M. A. 

We have in this elegant volume the first installment of the 
Greek papyri which Messrs. Grenfell and Hunt recovered 
from Behneseh, in 1897, making the first volume issued by the 
Greco-Roman Branch of the Egypt Exploration Fund. 

In the early centuries of the Christian era, Behneseh—the 
ancient Oxyrhynchus—was evidently ina very flourishing and 
civilized condition, if one may judge from the enormous amount 
of official documents of every kind dealing with the adminis- 
tration and taxation of the country, also of private letters, wills, 
etc., which were carefully stored in the government record 
offices. There are besides valuable literary papyri, such as 
a fragmant of probably the oldest known manuscript of the 
New Testament in existence, a very important fragment of 
Thucydides, and portions of Demosthenes, Plato, Herodotus,. 
Homer, Sophocles, Xenophon, Isocrates, etc. These finds 
illustrate wonderfully the inner life of a Greek city in Egypt, 
nearly 2,000 years ago. 

The volume before us contains two hundred and fifty-eight 
texts, and they are selected from over twelve hundred which 
are yet to be published. The texts in the present volume have 
been chosen partly to illustrate the scope and variety of the 
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collection. As at least four-fifths of the papyri now in the 
British Museum have not been unpacked, we do not yet know 
what surprises are in store for us. 

The Old Testament papyri contains several verses of the first 
chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel. It was found near the 
“ Logia” which created such a sensation last winter. The 
variants are chiefly in the spelling of the proper names, and so 
far asthe papyrus goes, it tends to support the text of Westcott 
and Hort against the Texus Receptus. But one of the most 
interesting finds, from a literary point of view, is a partofa 
poem written in the Aeolic dialect, and which is undoubtedly a 
part of an ode addressed by Sappho to her brother Charaxus. 
The dialect and metre, and the resemblance in thought and 
phrase to the known fragments of Sappho, combine in favor 
of the hypothesis if this being written by her. The papyrus is 
written in a good-sized square slightly sloping uncial which 
the editors assign to the third century. A fac-simile of the 
papyrus is given with transliteration, and restoration of the 
text. The following is given as the English translation. 


‘« Sweet Nereids, grant to me 
That home unscathed my brother may return, 
And every end, for which his soul shall yearn, 
Accomplished see ! 
And then immortal Queen, 
Blot out the past, that thus his friends may know 
Joy, shame his foes,—nay rather, let no foe 
By us be seen ! 


And may he have the will 
To me his sister some regard to show, 

To assuage the pain he brought, whose cruel blow 
My soul did kill. 


Yea, mine, for that ill name 
Whose biting edge, to shun the festal throng 
Compelling, ceased awhile; yet back ere long 
To goad us came."’ 


Among other classical fragments which are entirely new, are 
seven hextameter lines of Aleman; a fragment of a treatise on 
meter by Aristoxenus; fragment of a lost comedy by an un- 
known writer; six columns from a chronological work giving a 
list of the chief events in Greek, Roman and Oriental history, 
355-315 B. C.; letter toa king of Macedon; fragment contain- 
ing eighteen lines from an elegiac poem, and some epigrams 
and songs for the flute. Among the documents are quite a 
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number showing the daily life of the Greeks 2,000 years ago, 
and one can see a surprising likeness to similar matters in our 
own day. Agirl was injured bya house falling down, and 
claimed damages from the city. The physician appointed by 
the officials visited the girl and reported : “‘ Your grace sent us 
in consequence of a petition received by you from Aurelius 
Dioscorus, son of Dorotheus, of Oxyrhynchus, to make a re- 
port in writing on his daughter, who, as he complained, had 
been injured by the fall of his house which had occurred. We 
accordingly went to Dioscorus’ house, and saw that the girl 
had several cuts in her hip and wounds near the shoulder and 
on the right knee, we therefore present this report.” 

There are a number of invitations to dinner, such as the fol- 
lowing: “ Chzremon requests your company at dinner at the 
table of the lord Serapis in the Serapaeum to-morrow, the 
15th, atg o’clock.” “ Hexais requests your company at dinner 
in celebration of the marriage of her children at her house to- 
morrow, the sth, at 9 o’clock.” “Greeting, my dear Serenia, 
from Petosiris. Be sure, dear, to come up on the 2oth for the 
birthday festival of the god, and let me know whether you are 
coming by boat or by donkey, in order that we may send for 
you accordingly, Take care not to forget. I pray for your 
continued health.” 

A father breaks off a betrothal as follows: “ Forasmuch it has 
come to my ears that you are giving yourself over to lawless 
deeds, which are pleasing neither to God nor man, and are not 
fit to be put in writing, I think it well that the engagement 
between you and her, my daughter Euphemia, should be dis- 
solved, seeing that, as is aforesaid, I have heard that you are 
giving yourself over to lawless deeds and that I wish my 
daughter to live a peaceful and quiet life. I therefore send 
you the present deed of dissolution of the engagement between 
you and her, my daughter Euphemia, by the hand of the most 
illustrious advocate aforesaid with my own signature, and I 
have taken a copy of this document, written by the most 
illustrious advocate aforesaid (Anastasius). Wherefore for 
the security of the said Euphemia my daughter, I send you 
this deed of separation and dissolution written on the 11th day 
of the month Epeiph in the 11th indiction. 

“T, John, aforesaid, father of Euphemia, my daughter, send 
the present deed of separation and dissolution to you Phoebam- 
mon, my most honorable son-in-law, as is above written.” 

Among the papyri are those for repairs of public buildings, 
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appointment of guardian, orders for arrest, receipts for wages, 
sales and leases of land, contracts of working men, etc. “A 
Promise to be Honest” is a contract between Aurelius Menas, 
head watchman, and Flavius Apion the younger, by which 
Menas undertakes to pay twenty-four solidi should he be 
proved to be a party to any theft of the agricultural plant 
under his charge. 

The eight full page fac-similes are very fine specimens of 
artistic work. The book is accompanied with indices of new 
classical and theological fragments, lists of emperors and con- 
suls, personal names, countries, nomes, districts, cities, streets, 
public buildings, symbols, officials, weights and measures, etc., 
and a general index. The notes show great learning and re- 
search, 

This first volume from the Greco-Roman Branch, is of the 
greatest value to all persons interested in classical antiquity 
and early Christianity in Egypt. It is given gratis to all 
subscribers of $5 to the Branch. 





ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The Journal of the Transactions of the Victoria Institute, 
Vol. XXX, No. 117, contains an interesting address by the 
well known explorer, Mr. Hormuzd Rassam, on “ Biblical 
Lands, their Topography, Races, Religions, Languages and 
Customs, Ancient and Modern.” Mr. Rassam is a native of 
Chaldea and is well acquainted with the customs of the Chal- 
deans of Mesopotamia and Assyria. 

Mr. Rassam says that with regard to the language, no one 
can deny that the mother tongue of the present Chaldeans is 
akin to the Chaldee of the Targum, and some parts of the 
Books of Daniel and Ezra, besides a number of Aramaic words 
used in the Old and New Testaments like “ yagar-sadadutha ” 
(heap of witnesses), “bar” (son), “abba” (father), “talitha- 
cumi,” (damsel arise), “ Marantha,” (Our Lord’s coming), etc. 

To show how near the Chaldee of Daniel is to the language 
used by the present Chaldeans and the so-called Nestorians in 
the mountains of Assyria and Media, he quotes a few verses 
from the orthography of the sth chapter of Daniel in parallel 
columns with the Chaldean text called Pesheto (but errone- 
ously termed in Europe “‘ Syriac”), which shows how striking 
is the resemblance between the two versions. 
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The so-called “ Syrians,” whether Jacobites or Catholics, are 
not natives of what is known in Europe as “Syria,” nor are 
there many of them to be found in that country, the majority 
of the Christians in Syria being either Maronites, Greek Or- 
thodox and Catholic, Armenian Monophysite and Catholic. 
The word Syrian, as it is used in Arabic, is known in biblical 
lands to denote only a religious community and not natives of 


any country in particular ; for although some modern geogra- 
phers have tried to define the limits of “Syria,” yet it is a 
known fact that neither the Hebrews nor the Greeks knew ex- 
actly what constituted the boundary of Syria and what is 
really meant by the Syrian language. Indeed, in what in 
Europe is now termed Syria there not less than a dozen differ- 
ent nationalities, who formerly occupied that land ; and if the 
word be taken to mean what was considered in ancient days 
Aram, there is no such country now to represent it save the 


Pashalic of Damascus, while the other two Arams of Zaba and 
Macka are now in the Pashalic of Aleppo. The only people 
that remain who might be considered lineal descendants of the 
Aramean race are the Droozes and Maronites. The remain- 
der of the different ancient nationalities have been merged into 
that of the Arab when those lands were overcome by the 
Arabian hordes in the seventh century. At the same time all 
Jews and Christians who existed in the three Arabias, viz., 
Arabia Felix, Arabia Deserta and Arabia Petraa, had to em- 
brace Mohammedanism or diemartyrs. . . . Thelanguage 
which is used by the Chaldeans is known in Europe by the 
name of Syriac, but they themselves term it Chaldean, as it is 
called in the Targum, Daniel and Ezra. The word Syriac or 
Siryanee is applied by them to the characters used by the so- 
called Syrians or Jacobites. It is true there is very little dif- 
ference between the Chaldean and the Syriac, but the differ- 
ence is noticeable both in the formation of the letters and the 
pronunciation of certain words which no man can mistake. 
Formerly the Syrians of Mesopotamia, who were of the same 
stock as the Chaldeans, had a like style of writing, but in the 
thirteenth century Bar-Hebreus, a promotor of the Jacobites, 
wishing to make a thorough distinction between the writing of 
the Monophysites and that of the Nestorians, changed the 
characters and vowel points. The Chaldean / and a were 
changed into p# and o respectively, and if we refer to Holy 
Writ, either Hebrew or Greek, we shall find the present Chal- 


deans keep the old pronunciation in the case of the words 
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yegar-sahadutha (heap of witness), Maranatha (the Lord’s 
coming), abba (father), talitha (damsel(, Maria (Lord), Allaha 
(God), which the Syrians pronounce Sohodwotho, Moronotho, 
Obbo, Tolitho, Morio and Olloho. 

Mr. Rassam has no doubt that:the Nestorians, both of the 
lowland and highland of Assyria, came formerly from the same 
origin as the Chaldeans of Mosul, Baghdad and Diarbekir, so- 
cially speaking, they do not stand on the same level, because 
while the former with few exceptions are rural and of the 
peasant uneducated class, being, like the Coords, their neigh- 
bors from remote time, stationary, the latter have always been 
progressive and cultured. . 


The new “Dictionary of the Bible, dealing with its Language, 
Literature and Contents,” edited by John Hastings, D. D., 
formerly president of the Union Theological Seminary, em- 
bodies the latest and most approved conclusions of Biblical 
scholarship presented by some of the greatest Biblical scholars 
in the world, who sign their names to their articles. 

The articles on the chronology of the Old Testament, by 
Professor E. L. Curtis, and on the chronology of the New 
Testament, by C. H. Turner, are very good examples of the 


careful and up-to-date scholarship that characterizes this work. 
Of the data in Genesis for the period between the creation and 
the flood, Professor Curtis says: “These numbers . . can- 
not in any case be accepted as historical ; and hence for a real 
chronology of the early ages of man they are valueless.” In- 
deed, of the Old Testament chronology generally, he holds that 
it was largely arbitrary and conjectural, being constructed to 
fit into the Hebrew tradition that four thousand years were to 
elapse between the Creation and the coming of the Messiah. 


But scholars to-day declare that this period is entirely too 
short. Recent archzological discoveries indicate a high degree 
of civilization thousands of years before the Biblical date for 
the Creation, and Maspero places the beginning of Egyptian 
civilization 8,000 or 10,000 B. C. 

Of the article on the chronology of the New Testament, it 
would not be correct to say that it clears up all the difficulties 
involved, for that probably cannot be done. But all the 
light possible is thrown upon them, and no attempt is made to 


ignore them. A very good instance of this is the statement in 
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Luke’s Gospel that Christ’s birth occurred during the census 
ordered by Augustus, and carried out in Syria by the legate 
Cyrensius (Quirinius). On this point we quote as follows: 
“A famous census did, indeed, take place, Quirinius being the 
Governor sent to carry it out, ten years or more after the 
Nativity, when Judea, on the deposition of Archelaus, in 
A. D. 6, became a Roman Province; and it provoked the re- 


voit of Judas the Gaulonite, or Galilean. But there is also reason 


to believe that Quirinius must be the name wanting on a muti- 
lated inscription which describes some official who twice 
governed Syria under Augustus; and in that case another 
census might be postulated for his other tenure, to justify St. 
Luke, if it were not that even this other cannot possibly have 
concluded with the Nativity. . . . St. Luke thenisinerror 


in the name of Quirinius. . . . St. Luke’s evidence adds 
nothing trustworthy for the chronology of the Nativity beyond 
its synchronism with acensus. But if St. Luke’s census has no 


date, or rather, a wrong one, does early Christian tradition 
help to fix the Nativity more nearly?” 

The article on Cosmogony shows the similarity between the 
Genesis and the Babylonian story of the Creation. Was the 
Babylonian story derived from the Hebrew story? asks the 
writer, Principal! Owen C. Whitehouse. No, he replies; on the 
contrary, the Hebrews adopted and modified the elements of 
the Babylonian tradition of the Creation. If this view is the 
true one, it follows, of course, that the Biblical account of the 
Creation is simply a myth. 


The London Atheneum does not take kindly to Captain 
Conder’s plan of deciphering the Hittite inscriptions by finding 
what cuneiform characters looks most like each of the 
pictures in the Hittite inscription. It contrasts his book with 
Professor Jensen’s great work on the Hittites and the Arme- 
nians, which it describes as “full of fact and sensible argu- 


ment.” In conclusion the Atheneum says that, “with the 
exception of the facts which Professor Jensen has made out, 
the Hittite question stands pretty well where it did years ago.” 
“ Books, like that of Captain Conder’s can only bring discredit 
upon the subject in the eyes of scholars, and, what is worse, 
mislead our very good friend ‘the general reader.’” 
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Profesor Petrie has handed over to Mr. F. L. Griffith all of 
the papyri found at Illahun, for study and publication. Among 
the documents is the following will or marriage settlement, 
dating some 2500 years B. C.:— 

“Year 2, 2d. month of Verdure, day 18. Title to property 
made by the priest in charge of the corpse of Sepdu, Lord of 
the East, Uah. 


“T am making a title to property to my wife, the woman of 
Gesab, Satsepdu’s daughter Sheftu, who is called Teta, of all 
things given to me by my brother, the devoted servant of the 
superintendent of works, Ankhren, as to each article in its 


place of everything that he gave me. She shall give it to any 
she desires of her children that she bears me. I am giving to her 


the Eastern slaves, four persons, that my brother, the devoted 
servant of the superintendant of works, Ankhren, gave to me. 
She shall give them to whomsoever she will of her children. 
As to my tomb, let me be buried in it with my wife, without 
allowing anyone to move (?) earthtoit. Moreover, as to the 
apartments that my brother, the confidental servant of the 
superintendant of works, Ankhren, built for me, my wife 
dwelieth [shall dwell?] therein, without allowing her to be 
put [forth] there on the ground by any person. [In another 
hand.|] It is the deputy Gebu who shall act as guardian of my 
son [literally, be child educator of my son]. 

“ Name list of people in whose presence these things were 
done :— 

“Decorator [or polisher ?] of colums, Kemen. 


“ Doorkeeper of the temple, Ankhetfi’s son Api. 
“ Doorkeeper of the temple, Senb’s son Senb.” 


Dr. Thureau-Dangin has issued a manual of archaic forms of 
cuneiform characters, which, together with Dr. Scheil’s 
“ Recueil de signes archaiques,” will be indispensable for any 
student who desires to study the great mass of cuneiform 
literature recently published by the British Museum and the 
University of Pennsylvania. Professor Thureau-Dangin’s 
work will facilitate the study of the oldest Babylonian docu- 
ments and the solving of the difficult problems connected with 
the question of the origin of the cuneiform writing. 

The same subject has also been treated by Professor 
Delitzsch, in a “ Nachwort” to his well-known book on the 
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origin of the oldest system of writing, which appears to be 
chiefly written in reply to the review of the former work by 
Professor Jensen of Marburg. 

A new issue of the “ Contributions to Assyriology (Vol. 1m, 
page 9) contains a number of interesting articles. Dr. Meissner 
of Halle has collected the fragments of tablets containing 
parts of Babylonian laws, which are preserved in the 
Kouyunjik collection of the British Museum, and publishes by 
lithography the cuneiform text, with a translation, a German 
translation and notes. A paper of the late D. W. McGee deals 
with the typography of Babylon, as illustrated by a number of 
cuneiform inscriptions, written in the time of Nabopolassar and 
Nebuchadnezzar II. The spoken Arabic dialect of North 
Morocco has been investigated during a short stay there in 
1889, by Mr. Talcott Williams of Philadelphia, who published 
a number of interesting notes dn that vernacular, adding a 
very complete bibliography of works on the Arabic spoken and 
used in Morocco. Dr. Thureau-Dangin communicates some 
details concerning fractions and their expression in the archaic 
Babylonian texts. 


The Biblical World calls attention toa Hittite cylinder in the 
collection of Count Tyskiewicz, (Cylinder Hittite de la Collec- 
tion du Compte Tyskiewicz). This remarkable cylinder is one of 
a choice collection of antiquities just recently purchased for 
about $21,000 for the museum at Boston. The cylinder in 
question is of hematite, fifty-eight centimeters long by twenty- 
four centimeters in diameter. It has a pointed cone, which is 
pierced by a transverse hole. The body of the cylinder is 
occupied by a complicated screw inclosed between two rows of 
double spirals. The principal scene is extremely interesting. 
A man is stretched upon a table; from his body flames seem 
to be rising, while at the head and foot of the body stand two 
persons, performing some kind of operation. Near by another 
person is lying, as if awaiting his turn, while just behind the 
operators there seem to be two worshippers. Then there is a 
personage seated on a throne, in front of which two lions, 
standing on their hind feet, support a cresent-shaped object. 
On the lower part of the scene are various objects, such as 
vases, heads of animals, etc. Other human figures also appear 
in other roles. The interpretation of this cylinder must await 
assistance from others belonging to the same class. The 
cylinder is described by Solomon Reinach in the Revue Arche- 
ologique, May-June, 1898, pp. 421-3. 
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Professor Hilprecht, occupied during the summer with arch- 
zological researches in the Imperial Ottoman Museum at Con- 
stantinople, has started for a scientific tour into the interior of 
Asia Minor. 


The German expedition to Babylonia will probably begin 
to excavate at Warka, the Biblical Erech (Gen. x, 10), which 
was the scene of Loftus’s earlier researches. The climatological 
conditions there are even more unfavorable to a long stay 
than at Nippur. Erech was not only a chief religious center 
of the Babylonians, but played also a prominent political role 
in the earliest history of the country. Systematic operations 
at Warka will doubtless yield a rich harvest. 


In the last number of the Mitthetlungen of the German 
Palestine Society, Professor Briinnow gives a report of his 
journey last year to the Hauran. The chief result of his 
investigations has been to determine that about all the ruins 
found east of the Dead Sea down to Petra are of Roman origin, 
and that pactically nothing of the Moabite period is yet left. 
He thus agrees with Rindfleisch, who makes the Mohamme- 


dans responsible for the destruction of the old civilization of 
the Hauran, Briinnow states that he will now prepare a new 
map of Moab and Edom on the basis of his researches. 


The Gospel, Epistles on Revelation of St. John, is another 
volume of the Modern Reader's Bible. Professor Moulton has 
with his usual literary skill and helpfulness arranged “The 
Good Tidings of St. John (Gospel) or the Signs and Witness of 
Jesus,” “The wisdom of John,” commonly called the First 
Epistle, also the other two Epistles and the Revelation, in such 
a imanner that each work illustrates itself. The whole work is 
divided into the independant divisions into which it seems to 
fall. The Revelation is described as arhapsody. Dr. Moul- 
ton describes it as an epic in the flow of narrative, broken by 
little dialogues, but that there is none the less an approach to 
dramatic form in the linked succession of visions, which fol- 
low like the acts of adrama. The introduction and notes avoid 
all questions of authorship, textual history, and canonical 
questions, but considers the sacred writings from a purely 
literary point of view. 

(New York. Macmillan & Co., 66 Fifth Avenue. 12mo, 224 
pages. Price 50 cents.) 
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Subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, the 
Archaeological Survey Fund, and the 
Graeco-Roman Branch. 


To the Editor of Biblia: 


The following subscriptions to the Egypt Exploration Fund, 


from August 20 to September 30, are gratefully acknow- 
ledged : 


Richard P. Borden, . . $5.00 James H. Harlow, ‘ ‘ 5.00 
MRS. GEORGE BOWDOIN, 25.00 Mrs. M. D. Hicks, ‘ ; 5.00 
Miss Josephine L. Danforth, 1.00 MISS|ANNIEB. JENNINGS, 72.25 
MRS. W. B. DINSMORE, (25.00 Mrs. George H. Quincy, . 10.00 
Mrs. J. W. Dewiss, . : 6.00 Robert H. Sayre, ‘ ‘ 5.00 
George R. Harlow, . ‘ 5.00 Mrs. Hugh M. Smith, ' 5.00 


From August 20 to September 30, I have received very 


thankfully these subscriptions to the Archzological Survey 
Fund : 


MRS. GEORGES. BOWDOIN, 50.00 MISS ANNIE B. JENNINGS, 25.00 
Josephine L. Burpeau, M. D., 5.00 Mrs, George H. Quincy, . 5.00 


From August 20 to September 30, the following subscrip- 


tions to the Greco-Roman Branch, are gratefully acknow- 
ledged : 


Bangor Theological Seminary, 5.00 Mrs. George H. Quincy, . 5.00 
Miss Virginia Butler, . : 5.00 Robert H. Sayre, . . 5.00 
George R. Harlow, . ; 5.00 Mrs. Hugh M. Smith, ‘ 5.00 
Miss Annie B. Jennings, . 5.00 Amos W. Stetson, ; : 5.00 
New York State Library, . 5.00 


Francis C. Foster, 
Honorary Treasurer. 


Office of the Egypt Exploration Fund, 59 Temple Street, Boston. 


In July Bisuia I asked for special subscriptions towards the 
admirable work of the Archeological Survey. To thoseof Mr. 
George B. Tucker, Mr. Clarence M. Hyde, each $50, and Dr. 
Frederick E. Hyde, $25, may now be added the subscription of 
Mrs. George S. Bowdoin for $50. Of the special fund for $500 
three-fifths, or $300, remain to be raised. Will not ourreaders 
promptly aid in five-dollar and larger contributions ? It is pur- 
posed to resume work in Egypt early in the winter. May I 
not expect the full and needed amount, as above, by 
December? 

Wituiam C. WINsLow, 
Honorary Secretary, U. S. A. 
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Eckley Brinton Coxe, Jr., University 
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Pittsburg, Pa., Henry Phipps, Jr., 42 
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Detroit, Mich., Charles Buncher, Esq. 
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Dayton, Ohio, Rev. Edward Herbruck, 
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Baltimore, Md., Miss Emma C. Grafflin, 
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PH.D. 
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Duluth, Minn., Renwick B. Knox, Esq., 
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tian, 404 South 8th St. 
St. Paul, Minn., Prof. J. R. Jewett, px.p. 
226 Summitt Ave. 
Chicago, Ill., Hon. E. W. Blatchford. 
Good Hope, Ill., Rev. S. D, Peet, pH.p. 
Mt. Morris, Ill., Rev. D. L. Miller. 
Springfield, Ill., Rev. F. W. Taylor, D.p. 
Denver, Col., Rev. Camden M. Cobern, 
PH.D., 1830 Sherman Ave. 
Hartford, Conn., Prof. Sam’l Hart, p.p. 

Prof. Charles C. Stearns. 

Meriden, Conn., C. H. S. Davis, M.D., 
PH.D. 

New Haven, Conn., Prof. J. M. Hoppin, 
D.D. 

Newport, R. I., Mrs. A. L. Andrews. 

Boston, Mass.,Mrs. F.D. Allen, Vendome. 

Cambridge, Mass., Mrs. James B. Ames. 

Salem, Mass., Rev. A. P. Putnam, p.p. 

Fall River, Rev. W. W. Adams, D.D. 

Nantucket, Mrs. Charles H. Webb. 

West Roxbury, Mass., Miss Marie A. 
Molineux, PpH.D., Park St. 

Toronto, Canada, S. R, Allen, Esq. 


SECRETARY FOR U. S. A. 
Mrs. Marie N. Buckman, 59 Temple St., Boston, Mass. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 

This Society was founded in 1883 by Amelia B. Edwards, LL.D., R. Stuart 
Poole, LL.D., and Sir Erasmus Wilson, LL.D. The American Branch was formed 
the same year by Rev. William Copley Winslow, LL.D. It was established for 
the purpose of promoting historical investigation in Egypt by means of system- 
atically conducted explorations; particular attention being given to sites which 
might throw light upon obscure questions of history and topography, such as 
those connected with the mysterious ‘‘Hyksos” Period, the district of the He- 
brew Sojourn, the route of the Exodus, and the early sources of Greek Art. The 
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work is conducted on the principle of careful examination of all details, and the 
preservation of objects discovered. These objects are of very great value and in- 
terest, inasmuch as they illustrate the international influences of Egyptian, 
Greek, Assyrian, and Syrian styles, afford reliable data for the history of com- 
parative art, reveal ancient technical processes, and yield invaluable examples 
of art in metal, stone and pottery. The metrological results are also of the high- 
est importance, some thousands of weights having already been found. 

Explorers have been sent out every season; two and sometimes three, con- 
ducting excavations in different parts of Egypt. Each year has been fruitful in 
discoveries. Much has been done towards the restoration of the ancient topo- 
graphy of Lower Egypt. The sities of famous cities have been identified ; the 
Biblical Pithom-Succoth, the city of Goshen, the Greek Naukratis, and Daphne 
(identical with the Biblical Tahpanhes) have been discovered; statues and in- 
scriptions, papyri, and beautiful objects in bronze and other metals, as well as in 
porcelain and glass, have been found; new and unexpected light has been cast 
upon the ancient history of the Hebrews; the early stages of the Route of the 
Exodus have been defined, and its direction determined; several most important 
chapters in the history of Greek art and Greek epigraphy have been recovered 
from the ruins of Naukratis, Daphne, and Bubastis, and other sites; Ahnas, the 
Hanes of Isaiah, has yielded interesting monuments; Tell Basta, the Pi-Beseth 
of the Bible and Bubastis of the Greeks, has afforded ruins of peculiar significance 
and grandeur, inscribed with texts of especial value; and the recent excavations 
of the ruins of the temple built by Queen Hatshepsu, at Deir-el-Bahari (Thebes), 
mark a distinct and brilliant epoch in the history of exploration in the Valley of 
the Nile. The discoveries at Deshasheh relating to the fifth dynasty era, and at 
Behnesa of hundreds of papyri, not only prove the value of original discovery, 
but the exceeding archeological richness of the soil of Egypt. 

THE ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEY OF EGyPT. 

The Archeological Survey of Egypt, organized as a special fund in 1890, is of 
ncomparable importance in many ways, and, in view of the wholesale and irre- 
parable destruction of sculptures by Arabs, tourists and dealers in ‘Antiques,’ 
needs to be pushed vigorously forward. The tombs of Beni Hasan and El Bersheh 
have now been scientifically surveyed, and their scenes and texts copied with 
absolute accuracy and in fullest detail. The pictures of life, ‘‘as it was,” 2500 
B. C., are historically of great value, 


The Archeological Institute of America, on motion of Prof. Charles Eliot Nor- 

ton of Harvard, passed a vote indorsing this work. 
Gra@co-RoMAN BRANCH. 

This new department of the Fund, established in 1897, is specially devoted to 
the discovery and publication of remains of classical antiquity and early Chris- 
tianity in Egypt. 

The lost Greek texts that have been recovered from Egypt comprise Aristotle's 
Constitution of Athens, the Mimes of Herondas, and the Odes of Baccylides. 
Of early Christian documents we have had the Gospel and Apocalypse of Peter, 
and the book of Enoch, while this seasons’s work at Behnesa has added the 
Logia and fragments of Matthew written in the third century. 

The same site contributes papyri of priceless value to classical literature, in- 
cluding portions from Homer and Aristophanes, Thucydides, Demosthenes and 


Sappho, a chronological work of the fourth century, and other documents upon 
history, ethics and law. 
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A volume of 300 quarto pages will be published annually from these and future 
collections of papyri. Classical scholars and professors at American Universities 
are urged to support this important branch of the Egypt Exporation Fund. 


THE BOOKS PUBLISHED. 
I. The Store City of Pithom. Thirteen plates and two maps. Price, $5.00. 
(Ed. exhausted.) 
Il. Tanis(Zoan). PartI. Nineteen plates and plans. Account of the greatest 
of all colossi is in this volume. Price, $5.00. 


III, Naukratis. Part I. Fifty-one plates and plans. Valuable to students in 
Greek arts, and all interested in antigues, such as coins, amulets, scarabs, pottery, 
etc., and in ancient epigraphy. Price, $5.00. 

IV. Goshen. Eleven plates, maps and plans. Price, $5.00. 

V. Tanis (Zoan). Part II. Including Am and Tahpanhes. Sixty-three plates 
and plans. Price, $5.00. 

VI. Naukratis. Part II. Forty-five plates. Price, $5.00. 

VII. The City of Onias and the Mound of the Jew. Twenty-seven plates. 
Extra Volume. Price, $5.00. 

VIII. Bubastis, Part I. Sixty-three plates. Price, $5.00. 

IX. Two Hieroglyphic Papyri from Tanis. Fifteen plates. Extra Votume. 
Price, 1.25. 

X. Festival Hall of Osorkon II. (Bubastis, Part II.) Thirty-nine plates. 
Price, $5.00. 

XI. Ahnas and the Tomb of Paheri. Frontispiece and twenty-seven plates. 
Price, $5.00. 

XII. Deir-el-Bahari (Queen Hatshepsu’s Temple.) Preliminary Volume. Fif- 
teen plates. Price, $5.00. 

XIII. Deir-el-Bahari. Part 1. Roya/ Folio Edition. Twenty-four plates, three 
of them superbly colored, in full or double-page size. (G§" Twice the size of the 
Folio. Price (except to regular subscribers), $7.50. 

XIV. Part II. Royal Folio. Thirty-two plates, two of them colored. Price 
(except to subscribers), $7.50. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY VOLUMES. 

Survey Volume I. The sculptures and pictures of Beni Hasan. Forty-nine 
plates. Very valuable and unique. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume II. Beni Hasan. PartII. Thirty-nine plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume III. El Bersheh. PartI. Thirty-five plates. Transport of a 
Colossus portrayed. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume 1V. El Bersheh. Part II. Twenty-four plates. Price, $5.00. 

Survey Volume V. Beni Hasan. Part III. Ten of the platesin colors. Price, 
$5.00. 

OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 

I, Atlas. An Atlas of Ancient Egypt, with eight fine maps in colors; having 
a complete index, geographical and historical notes, Biblical references, etc. In- 
valuable to the historical reader and tourist. Price, $1.00. 


II. Archwological Report (1892-3). Seven illustrations and maps. Price 70 
cents. 

III. Archeological Report (1893-4). Illustrated. Price, 70 cents. 

IV. Archwological Report (1894-5). Illustrated. Includes researches at Alex- 
andria. Price, 90 cents. 
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Vy. Archwological Report (1895-6). Illustrated. Transport of Obelisk by Dr. 
Naville, illustrated. Price, 90 cents. 

VI. Temple of Deir-el-Bahari. A guide to, with plan. Price, 15 cents. 

VII. The “Sayings of Christ.” Illustrated with collotype facsimile. Price, 
50 cents. Pamphlet form, 15 cents. 

The Wall Drawings and Monuments of El Kab, in an edition de luxe, by J. 
J. Tylor, F. s. a., is being issued by him. in seven volumes, at $10.50 per volume. 
Plates 20 by 25 inches. Edition of 150 copies only, A superb book super-royal size. 
Volumes I. and II. ready. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS AND Books. 


Each Donor or Subscriber to the year’s Exploration of but $5 receives (1) the 
illustrated ‘‘ Archeeological Report;” (2) the elaborate illustrated quarto volume 
of the season; (3) the Annual Report, with lists of patrons and subscribers, lec- 
tures, account of annual meeting, balance sheet, etc. No other Archeological 
Society in the world gives so much for so little money. It is hoped, however, 
that all who can will subscribe liberally to the cause for itself. Patrons con- 
tribute not less than $25; $125 constitutes life-membership. 


The Archeological Survey Fund and the Greco-Roman Branch are distinct 


departments and require separate subscriptions, which are separately acknowl- 
edged in the Annual Report. A subscription of $5 to either Fund will entitle the 
subscriber to the annual volume of that Fund, and a donation of $125 will consti- 
tute life-membership, All funds raised in America for the work in Egypt should 
be sent to the office of the Society in Boston; all books for public libraries should 
be so ordered; as not only are all the great cities or centres to be respectively 
credited with the amounts therein raised or thereform received, but the Annual 
Report will so specify or group such subscriptions. Antiquities will be fairly 
divided between England and America, and our museums share fro rata, accord- 
ing to the subscriptions in their centre or locality. 

The publications of the Funp are forwarded to libraries and individuals free of 
duty and postage. The volumes are handsome gwartos, embellished with photo- 
graphs, photogravures, phototypes, photo-lithographic plates, and sometimes 
with colored plates, especially to illustrate facial and architectural characteristics. 

(@s~ Back volumes may be ordered at any time. 

Circulars furnished on request. 

Address all inquiries, all orders for circulars or books, to the Ecypt Expiora- 
TION Funp, 59 Temple Street, Boston, Mass. All checks to be made payable to 
Francis C. Foster, Honorary Treasurer. 

(a Entirely without endowment, this Society is absolutely dependent on vol- 
untary subscriptions or donations for its books and explorations, even for this 
season’s labors. All services for the Funp by its honorary officials are a gratuity. 

WM. C. WINSLOW, 


Honorary Secretary in the United States. 
525 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


Patron. 
THE QUEEN. 


President. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


Chairman of Executive Committee. 
James GLAIsHER, Esq, F. R. S. 


Honorary Treasurer. Honorary Secretary. 


Wa LTeER Morrison, Esq., M. P. Str WALTER Begsant, M.A., F.S. A. 


Acting Secretary. 
GEORGE ARMSTRONG. 


Offices. 
24 HANOVER Square, W. LoNnpDon, 


American Members of General Committee. 


PREsIDENT DANIEL C. Gi_tmMan, LL.D., BALTIMORE. 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM R. Harper, LL.D., Cuicaco. 
Proressor H. V. Hivprecut, LL.D., PHILADELPHIA. 
Very Rev. E. A. Horrman, D.D., New York. 
CLARENCE M. Hypeg, Esq., New York. 
Rt. Rev. Joun H. Vincent, D.D., CHauTauqua. 


Proressor THEODORE F. Wricut, Px.D., CAMBRIDGE. 


A Society for the accurate and systematic investigation of the Archeology, the 
Topography, the Geology and Physical Geography, the Manners and Customs of the 
Holy Land, for Biblical Illustration. 

This Society was founded June 22nd, 1865. It was established on the following 
basis: 

1. It should not advocate or attack any form of creed or doctrine. 

2. It was not to adopt or to defend any side in controversial matters. 

3. It was to be conducted on strictly scieritific principles. 

These rules have been jealously observed. 

The best guarantee of the accuracy of the work done is found in the names and 
positions of the officers who have carried it out, and of the travelers who have sent 


their observations to the committee. Among them are Gen. Sir Charles Wilson, 
K.C.B., K.C. M.G., F. R. S., LL. D., R. E. (the Surveyor of Jerusalem and 
Sinai); Gen. Sir Charles Warren, K. C. B., G. C. M. G., F. R. S., R. E. (who con- 
ducted the Excavations of Jerusalem); Col. C. R. Conder, R. E. (Surveyor of West- 
ern Palestine and of the east country, unfinished); Gen, H. A. Kitchener, C. M. G., 
R. E. (Surveyor with Col. Conder); the late Major Anderson, C. M. G., R. E.; 
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Canon Tristram, F. R. S.; Dr. Selah Merrill, of Andover, Mass., and Dr. F. J. 


Bliss. 

Although the Society is not a religious society, strictly so-called, its work is 
especially for Bible Students, and its supporters are found among ministers and 
others, who see in the results of the explorations confirmations of the truth of 
Scripture. 

In the course of its existence, the Society, with limited funds at its disposal, has 
done an immense amount of work, and published the results in books, papers, 
maps, plans, and photographs, for the benefit of its subscribers, and also for the 
advantage of all studerts of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Among its chief operations may be enumerated the following: 

1. EXCAVATIONS AT JERUSALEM.—These were conducted by Sir Charles War- 
ren, and had very remarkable results. Jerusalem is now proved to be, to a great 
extent, a buried city, and the ancient foundations are in some places a hundred 
feet under ground, The walls of the Temple enclosure have been examined down 
to the foundations, and the original masons’ marks found upon them. The con- 
tour of the rock, showing how the city was situated before the valleys were filled 
up, have been ascertained. In consequence of these discoveries, many questions 
of topography, and all Bible references to locality, are now viewed in new light. 

The Excavations at Tell el Hesy having been brought to an end, the Committee 
obtained from the Sublime Porte a new firman for carrying on excavations at 
Jerusalem. These were made by Dr, F. J. Bliss, and have led to very valuable dis- 
coveries. 

Full account of these researches will be found in the Quarterly Statements of 
the Fund. 

2. THE RECOVERY OF THE SYNAGOGUES.—Ruins of many of these structures still? 
stand in Galilee. They have all been planned and sketched. The building in which 
Christ taught the people could now be reconstructed. 

3. THe Survey oF Western PALesting.—This work, occupying ten years, 
was carried out by Major Condor, R. E., and Lieut.-Gen. Kitchener, R. E. Before 
it was undertaken, many parts of Palestine were a ferra incognita—some names 
were filled in conjecturally, and 360 Scripture places remained unknown. But now 
we possess a map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, as beautifully and accurately 
executed asthe Ordnance map of England. In the course of Survey, 172 of the 
missing Biblical sites were recovered and fixed. 

4. THE ARCHZOLOGICAL WorkK or M. CLERMONT-GANNEAU.—Among the illus- 
trations of the Bible furnished by this learned archeologist may be mentioned 
the Discovery of the stone Zoheleth, the Inscriptions at Tell Jezer (Gezer), the 
Inscribed stone of Herod’s Temple, the *“ Vase of Bezetha,” the ancient Jewish 
cemeteries at Jerusalem and Jaffa, &c. The famous Moabite Stone, the Inscribed 
Stone at the Pool of Siloam, the Hamath Inscriptions, and the Cromlechs and 
Dolmens of Moab, are archeological discoveries of incomparable importance due to 
other explorers. Casts and photos of these are on sale. 


5. Five Hunprep Square MILks east of Jordon were surveyed by Col. Conder, 
R, E., and the results published. The Trans-Jordanic District is full of interest, 
and abounds with ruins of places Biblical and Classical. There are also special 
surveys of all the most important ruins in the district surveyed. The Jaulan, 
*Ajifin, and part of the Hauran, embracing a district of fifteen hundred square 
miles, have been surveyed by Herr Schumacher, and the results published. 

6. Tue GroLtocicaL SuRveEY oF PALEsTINE, BY Pror. E. Huu, F. R. S.— 
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The facts brought forward throw new light on the route of the Exodus, and afford 
conclusive proof that the Cities of the Plain are not under the waters of the Dead 
Sea. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the WAdy ’Arabah have been in- 
vestigated by Mr. Chicester Hart, and the results published. 

7. Inquiry INTO MANNERS AND CusToOMs, PROVERBS, LEGEDNS, TRADITIONS, 
&c. Vivid light is often thrown upon whole classes of Scripture Texts by the ac- 
curate observations of the customs of the people. The committee have made ar- 
rangements for conducting a scientific examination into these by means of questions 
drawn up with the assistance of the President of the Archzological Society, the 
Director of the Folk Lore Society, and others. 

It cannot be too strongly urged that no time should be lost in pursuing these ex- 
plorations, for the vandalism of the East, and the newly imported civilization of the 
West, together, are fast destroying whatever records of the past lie exposed. 

1. Susscrisers of five dollars a year are entitled to receive— 

(1) Post free the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” which is the Journal of the Society, 
and contains the reports of work done by its agents, and a record of all discoveries 
made in the Holy Land. 

(2) The maps published by the Society at a greatly reduced price. 

(3) Post free on first subscription, a copy of ‘‘ Thirty Years’ Work.” 

(4) Copies of the other books issued by the Society at reduced prices. 

2. Subscribers of $2.50 annually receive the ‘‘ Quarterly Statement,” free and are 
entitled to the books and maps at the reduced price. 

Subscriptions for the Palestine Exploration Fund are recorded in the Quarterly 
Statements and in Biblia. They may be sent to the undersigned, from whom 
books, casts, price lists, &c., can be obtained. Circulars giving full information sent 
on application to 
’ THEODORE F. WRIGHT, Pu. D., 

Honorary Secretary for the United States. 
42 Quincy Street , Cambridge, Mass. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


I. The Survey of Western Palestine. This magnificent work consists of 
‘““The Memoirs,” in 3 vols.; ‘‘The Name Lists,” 1 vol.; **The Special Papers,” 1 
vol. ; ‘‘ Jerusalem,” 1 vol. ; ‘‘ The Flora and Fauna of Palestine,” 1 vol. In all seven 
volumes, with the maps, great and small. The last two volumes, ‘‘ Flora and 
Fauna” and the ‘‘ Jerusalem” volume, with 50 plates, can be had separately. 

II. The Recovery of Jerusalem. By Major-General Sir Charles W. Wilson, 
K.C.B., R.E., &c., and Major-General Sir Charles Warren, K.c.B., R.E., &c. 

III. Tent Work in Palestine. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, k. x. 

_ IV. Heth and Moab. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.1., R.x. 

Vv. Across the Jordan. A Record of Exploration in the Hauran, by Gottlieb 
Schumacher, c.£. 

VI. The Survey of the Jaulan. By G. Schumacher, c.e. 

VII. Mount Seir. By Poof. E. Hull, m.a., vu.p., F.R.s. 

VIII. Syrian Stone Lore. By Lieut.-Col. Conder, p.c.L., r.xz. 

IX. Thirty Years’ Work: a Memoir of the Work of the Society. By Sir Walter 
Besant, M.A., F.S.A. 


X. Altaic Hiroglyphs and Hittite Inscriptions, By Lieut.-Col.Conder,p.c...,r.x. 


XI. The Geology of Palestine and Arabia Petraea. By Prof. E. Hull, u.a., 
LL.D., F.R.S. 





BIBLIA. IX 


XII. Names and Places in the Old and New Testaments and Apocrypha, with 
references to Josephus, and their Modern Identifications. By George Armstrong. 

XIII, The History of Jerusalem, By Sir Walter Besant and Prof. E. H. Palmer. 

XIV. The Bible and Modern Discoveries. By Henry A. Harper. 

XV. Palestine Under the Moslems. By Guy le Strange. 

XVI. Lachish (one of the five strongholds of the Amorites). An account of the 
excavations. By Professor Flinders Petrie. 

XVII. An Introduction to the Survey of Western Palestine, its Highways, 
Plains, and Highlands, with reference to Map No. 6. By Trelawney Saunders. 

XVIII. The City and the Land. Second Edition, with Plan of Jerusalemac- 
cording to Josephus. A series of Seven Lectures on (1) Ancient Jerusalem; (2) The 
Future of Palestine; (3) Natural History of Palestine; (4) The General Work of the 
Fund; (5) The Hittites; (6) Tell-el-Hesy (Lachish); (7) The Modern Traveller in 
Palestine. 

XIX. The Tell Armarna Tablets, including the one found at Lachish. Second 
Edition.) Translated from the Cuneiform Characters by Lieut.-Col. C. R. Conder, 
D.C.L., LL.D., M.R.A.S., RE. The Letters, numbering 176, are from Palestine and 
Syria, and were written about 1480 B. C.,by Amorites, Phoenicians, Philistines, &c., 
naming 130 towns and countries. 

XX. Abila, Pelia, and Northern ’Ajlun (of the Decapolis). By G. Schumacher, 
CE. 

XXI. A Mound of Many Cities (Tell-el-Hesy excavated. By F. J. Bliss, m. a, 
Explorer of the Fund; with upwards of 250 illustrations. 

XXII. Jubas Maccabaeus and the Jewish War of Independence. A new and 
revised edition by Lieut.-Col. Conder, D.c.L., R.E. 

XXIII. The Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1099 to 1291 A. D. By Lieut.-Col. 
C. R. Conder, LL.D., M.R.A.S., R.E. 

XXIV. Index to the Quarterly Statements, 1869-1892 inclusive. 

XXYV. The Survey of Eastern Palestine. (In one volume.) By Lieut.-Col, C. 
R. Conder, D.c.L., LL.D., R.E. 

XXVI. The Fauna and Flora of Sinai, Petra, and the Wady ’Arabah. By H. 
Chichester Hart, B.A., F.L.S. 

XXVII. The Archaeological Researches in Palestine. (In two volumes.) By 
Charles Clermont-Ganneau, LL.D. 


MAPS---Scale, 3-8 of an inch---1 Mile. 

I. Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. 

II, Modern Map of Palestine in 20 sheets. With modern names only. 

III, Old and New Testament Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. 

IV. Modern Map of Palestine in 12 sheets. This map has only the modern 
names on it. 

Vv. The Great Map of Western Palestine, on the scale of one inch to the mile. 

VI. The Reduced Map of Western Palestine (only), showing Water Basins in 
Color, and Five Vertical Sections, showing the natural profiles of the ground accord- 
ing to the variations of the altitude above or below sea level. 

VII. Plan of Jerusalem, showing in red the latest discoveries, with separate list 
of references. 

VIII. Plan of Jerusalem, according to Josephus. 

IX. The Sections of the Country, North and South, East and West. 

X. The Raised Map of Palestine is constructed on the basis of the recently- 
issued Old and New Testament Map. It embraces the whole of Western Palestine 
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from Baalbeck in the North, to Kadesh Barnea in the South, and shows nearly all 
that is known on the East of Jordan. , 

A New EpITION oF THE COLLOTYPE PRINT OF THE RAISED Map, 20 inches by 
28 1-2 inches, now ready. Price to subscribers, 2s. 3¢.; non-subscribers, 3s. 3d., 
post free. Lantern Slides of the Raised Map. 


PHOTOGRAPHS---A Very Large Collection. 

A New Catalogue of Photographs, arranged alphabetically according to the Bible 
names of places, with notes and references, 

Photos of Inscription from Herod’s Temple and Moabite Stone, with transla- 
tions, also of Jar found at the foundation of the S. E. corner of the wall of the 
Temple Area, 80 feet below the present surface, and facsimile of the Siloam In- 
scription with translation. Lantern Slides of the Bible places mentioned in the 


Catalogue. 
CASTS. 
Seal of “ Haggai, the Son of Shebaniah.” 
Inscribed Tablet, found at Lachish. 
Ancient Hebrew Weight, from Samaria. 
Inscribed Weight or Bead, from Palestine. 





THE ANCIENT EGYPTIAN 


BOOK OF ‘THE DEAD. 


Edited, with Introductory Chapters, by DR. CHAS. H. DAVIS. 


This is not only the most anc‘ent and most eeree of the religious texts which have come 
down t > the present day, but it is the ol test book in the world, and, for 5,000 years its prayers and 
‘hymns and litanies were in use. The translation is from Pierret’s Livre des Morts, and is illus- 
trated by the 79 plates of the Great Turin Papyrus, and the 20 plates of the Louvre Papyrus, in 
fac-simile by the pnoto-engraving process. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
1.—The Religious Reliefs of Primitive IV.—The Egyptian Pantheon. 
Peoples. V.—The Symbolism of the Book of the 


II.—The Religion of Ancient E; t. Dead. 
Itl.—Animal Worshipin Ancient Egypt. VI.—Translation of the 167 Chapters. 


Third edition now ready. A prospectus sent on application. Published by 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 7 °° xremice'stest Stans’ LonDoN Ww. c. 





A new and complete translation from the Arabic, with notes 
philological, exegetical, and explanatory. With introductory 
& chapters on Mohammed, Islam, and the Koran. 
By Dr. CHAS. H. S. DAVIS. 


After ten years’ labor this work is nearly completed. This will be the best translation for the 
pe reader that has yet been made. The ‘ext has veen closely followed, and it is accompanied 
with a very full commentary drawn principally from Arabic suurces. 


Mohammed was one of the master minds of the world’s history, the founder of a nation and 
an empire, and one of the monotheistic creeds spring from the Semitic race, one of the latest 
and most historic of the great religions of the world. The Koran is considered the ‘“‘ Word of 
the Lord ” by over 200 miilions of people on t wo continents, and has a large follow ing on a third. 
The Koran should be read on account of the influence it has produced on the destinies of man- 
kind, and the power it still wields over so large a portion of the human race, having materiall 
influenced the destinies of the larger purtion of the civilized globe. The second volume will 
contain the Arabic text with a concordance and vocabulary. Each volume sold separately. 





